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DIGGING WELLS WHILE HOUSES BURN? 
WRITING HISTORIES OF HINDUISM IN A TIME 
OF IDENTITY POLITICS 


DAVID GORDON WHITE 


ABSTRACT 


Over the past fifty years, a number of approaches to the recovery of the multiple pasts of 
Hinduism have held the field. These include that of the discipline of History of Religions 
as it is constituted in North America as well as those of the Hindu nationalists, the colonial 
and post-colonial historians, and the Subaltern Studies School. None of these approaches 
have proven satisfactory because, for methodological or ideological reasons, none have 
adequately addressed human agency or historical change in their accounts of the pasts out 
of which modern-day Hinduism has emerged. The Hindu nationalist historians hark back 
to an extended Vedic golden age in which religious practice remained unchanged until 
the corruptions spawned by the Turkish invasions of the eleventh century. Many Western 
indologists and historians of religion specializing in Hinduism never leave the unalterable 
ideal worlds of the scriptures they interpret to investigate the changing real-world contexts 
out of which those texts emerged. The colonial and postcolonial historians focus on the 
past two hundred years as the period in which all of the categories through which India 
continues to interpret itself—including Hinduism—were imposed upon it from without. 
Adducing examples of Hindu practitioners and thinkers from the colonial period, subal- 
tern theorists and others argue that historical thought is itself alien to the authentic Indian 
mind. This article suggests a number of interpretive strategies for retrieving the multiple 
Hinduisms of the past and of the medieval period in particular as that time out of which 
most modern-day practices of Hinduism emerged. These include an increased emphasis on 
non-scriptural sources and a focus on regional traditions. 


In recent decades the craft of writing the history of South Asian religions has be- 
come increasingly drawn into the fire of identity politics. This has been the case 
especially in India, where at one extreme the religious populism of the Hindu 
nationalists and at the other the postmodernist theory formations of the Subal- 
tern School both reject out of hand the validity of the critical historical method, 
the one because it is critical and the other because it is historical. In the first 
case, the Hindu nationalists—who have internalized the theories of such mod- 
ernist scholars as Max Miiller and James Frazer concerning the pristine origins 
and subsequent decay of every religion—assume the truths of Hinduism to be 
eternal and unchanging, and therefore not subject to historical scrutiny. In the 
second, the Subaltern School rejects on ideological grounds the validity of the 
historical enterprise, by denying, on the premise that the very concept of history 
is Eurocentric, the objective validity of any attempt to describe the past on the 
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basis of historical data. Implicit in both positions is the assumption of an Indian 
exceptionalism, that is, that the Indian worldview(s), culture(s), tradition(s), and 
race(s) are so different, so self-contained as to be uninterpretable through any 
but indigenous Indian categories. Such claims are not unique to India: emerging 
from the colonial experience, political and intellectual elites of new nation-states 
throughout the world have been theorizing their national identities along such 
exceptionalist lines. 


I. REINVENTING INDIA 


For the Hindu nationalists, all indigenous categories are always already the cat- 
egories of their eternal Hindu faith and all history the history of the struggle for 
survival of the pure Hindu tradition in the land of the Aryas (Grydvarta)—identi- 
fied with the boundaries of the present Indian nation-state'—over and against cor- 
ruption by foreign (mainly Muslim) invaders and internal secularists. It is an irony 
of (critical) history that many of the Hindu nationalists’ categories of the pure 
and eternal Hindu faith are themselves the very recent product of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century reconstructions of Hinduism, which were themselves so many 
reactions to the colonial experience. Present-day Hindu nationalists have mainly 
embraced the categories of the Hindu reform of the colonial period (which was 
mainly limited to high-caste urban elites in Bengal and the Punjab)—categories 
that, following the Orientalists, often cast the pure Hindu tradition in an “Angli- 
can” light of quietist devotion, spirituality, and self-renewal. Philip Lutgendorf’s 
appraisal of the situation is apposite: 


The notion of a Hindu Renaissance championed by a progressive elite, eschewing centu- 
ries of superstition and selectively rediscovering the best in its own heritage, has by now 
filtered back through the writings of academicians to be pervasively constitutive of the 
concept (though not the practice) of Hinduism held by large numbers of Indians.’ 


To these modern reconstructions of the eternal Hindu faith the Hindu nation- 
alist ideologues have grafted the metanarrative of a Hindu India under siege by 
Muslim forces from without and secularist voices from within. This is a metanar- 
rative that also denies the rich history of cultural and religious exchanges between 
Hindus and Muslims, as well as the political patronage, by Muslim rulers, of 
Hindu institutions.’ Rather, it casts the Hindu and Muslim communities as homo- 
geneous pan-Indian entities whose antagonism has constituted a permanent struc- 


1. According to such law books as the Manu Smyti (2.22-23) the extension of drydvarta was 
limited to the land comprised by the eastern and western seas (i.e., the Arabian Sea and the Bay of 
Bengal) and the Himalaya and Vindhya mountain ranges. The same source (2.24) also speaks of a 
broader geographical range, “where the black antelope naturally roams,” as distinguishing “the coun- 
try fit for sacrifices” from the “land of the barbarians” beyond. 

2. Philip Lutgendorf, The Life of a Text: Performing the Ramcaritmanas of Tulsidas (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1991), 361. 

3. As, for example, that of the eighteenth-century Muslim Nawabs of Oudh (Awadh) of such 
Vaisnava institutions as the Ramanandi monastic order in Ayodhya itself (Peter van der Veer, Gods 
on Earth: The Management of Religious Experience and Identity in a North Indian Pilgrimage Centre 
[London: Athlone Press, 1988], 11-12 and passim). 
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tural datum in the life of the country since the time of the Turkish conquests.* This 
has been the theoretical cornerstone of the political agenda of the Hindu national- 
ist Bharatiya Janata Party, which—especially during the period of its control of 
the central government from 1998 to 2004, but also in its control of several state 
governments down to the present day—has engaged in a triumphalist program to 
restore Rama Rajya (or Ramraj), the reign of the god-king Rama, a Hindu blend 
of the days of Camelot and an imagined kingdom of heaven on earth that preceded 
the Muslim invasion of the subcontinent. In this, the Hindu nationalists are sim- 
ply carrying forward a political strategy that dates from the period of the Muslim 
incursions themselves, at which time Hindu kings began to self-identify with that 
epic god-king, and to identify their Muslim enemies with that epic hero’s demonic 
adversaries.’ In the colonial and post-colonial twentieth- and twenty-first centu- 
ries as well, social, political, and religious leaders have all wielded the image of 
the utopia of Ramraj—often at cross purposes with one another—in their social 
and political strategies.° 

The present-day campaign of the Hindu nationalists against the enemies of their 
invented history of religion in South Asia has included, but has not been limited 
to: 1) the “saffronization” of primary and secondary school history curricula to 
conform to authorized dogmas;’ 2) the increasing exploitation of the discipline 
of archeology to generate material proofs for the primordiality of Hindu dharma, 
and for substantiating claims that the “Vedic Hindus” had an indigenous origin 
within the subcontinent, as well as for the recovery, at Ayodhya, of traces of a 
Rama temple from beneath the foundations of the Babri Mosque, which was razed 
in a campaign orchestrated by the Bharatiya Janata Party in 1992°; 3) a program 
of evangelization (or, to use Ashis Nandy’s terminology, of “internal coloniza- 
tion’”’) of the Indian territory, to purge syncretistic or “irrational” or “supersti- 


4. Claude Markovits, Jacques Pouchepadass, and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, “La geste indianiste: Du 
saint guerrier aux héros paysans,” Annales: Histoire, Sciences Sociales 60:2 (March-April 2005), 233. 

5. Sheldon Pollock, “Ramayana and Political Imagination in India,” reprinted from the Journal of 
Asian Studies 52:2 (May 1993) in Religious Movements in South Asia 600-1800, ed. David Lorenzen 
(New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2004), 157-159, 161-164, 170-172. Many of Pollock’s theses 
are called into question by Barjadulal Chattopadhyaya, “Anachronism of Political Imagination,” 
reprinted from Representing the Other? Sanskrit Sources and the Muslims (New Delhi: Manohar 
Publishers & Distributors, 1998) in Lorenzen, ed., Religious Movements, 209-226. As Hans Bakker 
has noted in his detailed history, no extant worship image of Rama predates the tenth century CE; no 
temple was dedicated exclusively to Rama prior to the twelfth century (Avodhya [Groningen: Egbert 
Forsten, 1986], 64-65). Bakker allows that “one of the oldest temples of Rama may have been the one 
in Ayodhya on the Janmabhimi” (bid., 64). 

6. Lutgendorf, Life, 374-392; and idem, “Interpreting Ramraj: Reflections on the “Ramayan,” 
Bhakti and Hindu Nationalism,” in Bhakti Religion in North India: Community Identity and Political 
Action, ed. David N. Lorenzen (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1995), 253-255. 

7. This campaign has reached the shores of the United States. Since the spring of 2006, Hindu 
nationalists have been lobbying the California legislature and filing suits in California courts to revise 
the content of California public middle school history textbooks to incorporate elements of their 
revisioning of Indian religious history. 

8. Sudehsna Guha, “Negotiating Evidence: History, Archaeology and the Indus Civilisation,” 
Modern Asian Studies 39:2 (2005), 399-426, especially 399-400. 

9. Ashis Nandy, “Sati as Profit versus Sati as Spectacle,” in Sati, The Blessing and the Curse: 
The Burning of Wives in India, ed. John Stratton Hawley and Lindsey Harlan (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1994), 141-142. For further discussion, see Catherine Weinberger-Thomas, Ashes of 
Immortality: Widow-Burning in India (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999), 185-186. 
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tious” forms of religious practice and to replace these with its own orthodoxy;'° 
and 4) attacks on “secularist” or “Marxist” historians, from both within India and 
the United States, whose historiography does not conform to the Hindu nationalist 
metanarrative. All of the Hindu nationalists’ historical claims are contradicted by 
the Hindu scriptures themselves, as well as by the archeological record. They are 
nonetheless worthy of mention here because their claims need to be rebutted by 
critical historians,'' and not least because of the blatant human rights abuses that 
have been carried out under the aegis of their broader agenda. 

Among the many internal contradictions of this agenda, there is one in particu- 
lar that stands out. This is the claim, on the one hand, that the land mass comprised 
by the present borders of the nation-state of India has always been Hindu, and the 
campaign, on the other, to convert the Indian hinterlands from their popular, “su- 
perstitious,” syncretistic practices toward an authentic form of Hinduism, that is, 
the eternal Hindu faith, which Hindu nationalist orthodoxy maintains has always 
been monotheistic and unchanged since the time of the Vedas. Fully three quarters 
of the “Hindus” of India practice a religion that is grounded in local or regional 
traditions of place, family, and ancestry, and that has no connection whatsoever to 
the “translocal,” scripture-based, pan-Indian Hinduism of the Hindu nationalists. 
If the people of village India are Hindus, then theirs are the majority practices and 
that of the (mainly urban middle-class) Hindu nationalists the minority practice; 
and if they are not Hindus, then India has never been a Hindu nation. 

By maintaining their position that the sole cleavage within the Indian nation- 
State is that which obtains between polarized Hindu insiders and Muslim invad- 
ers, the Hindu nationalists are obliged to impose uniformity where there is in fact 
diversity—of deities, peoples, practices, and origins—within communal entities 
(within Hinduism and within Islam, to say nothing of the other religious com- 
munities of South Asia, including the Sikhs, whom the Hindu nationalists have of 
late been identifying, abusively, as Hindus). In this as well, the Hindu nationalists 
are simply carrying forward a time-honored hermeneutical strategy that extends 
back through the reform movements of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to 
the modus operandi of the classical Hindu mythographers themselves: to affirm a 
single (in this case Hindu) essence behind multiple forms, that is, the doctrine of 
the one in the many. India is one nation comprised of one authentic people, with 
one origin, one god, one tradition, and one destiny. For the Hindu nationalists, 
then, the history of the Indian homeland is a religious history, and this a history of 
longue durée, going back to a time of origins, with the loss of its idealized golden 
age, its Ramraj, occurring with the Muslim incursions of the eleventh century. 


10. A compelling recent study of the phenomenon of vernacular ethnohistoriography as a form of 
resistance to the totalizing strategies of the Hindu nationalists, with specific reference to Himachal 
Pradesh, is Mark Elmore, “States of Religion: Postcolonialism, Power, and the Formation of 
Himachal Pradesh,” Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Religious Studies, University of California, 
Santa Barbara, 2005, especially 296-355. 

11. An accurate and passionate debunking of these elements of the Hindu nationalist agenda is 
Dwijendra Narayan Jha, “Looking for a Hindu Identity,” Presidential Address to the 66th Indian 
History Congress, Shantiniketan, January 28, 2006: http://sacw.insaf.net/India_History/dnj_Jan06. 
pdf (accessed August 21, 2006). 

12. On the local/translocal dynamic, see especially Richard Cohen, “Naga, Yaksini, Buddha: Local 
Deities and Local Buddhism at Ajanta,” History of Religions 37:4 (May 1998), 360-400. 
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Il. PROVINCIALIZING INDIA 


As the Subaltern School has evolved, many of its proponents have also come 
to theorize a time of origins and a fall of sorts into historical time, as well as 
an “Indian exceptionalism” that defies Eurocentric or historicist constructions of 
history. While the task its founders originally set for themselves was to decon- 
struct the dominant hegemonic discourse of “modernizing” colonial and national- 
ist elites in order to allow the systematically occulted (and admittedly, by them, 
irrecoverable) voice of India’s “yet-to-be modernized peasantry”! to be heard 
in their own cultural idioms and through their own categories, a slippage has 
gradually occurred, such that the elite/subaltern polarity has been elided into an 
Opposition between Western modernity and indigenous culture, and by extension 
into a valorization of the precolonial (or premodern) over and against the colonial 
(or modern).'* Therefore, whereas the Hindu nationalist project has comprised 
a hermeneutics of retrieval (albeit a systematically distorted one) to recover the 
utopia of a Vedic India and a Ramraj that existed before the fall, that of subal- 
tern (and, by extension, of many colonial and postcolonial) historians has been a 
hermeneutics of suspicion, to deconstruct the dystopia of the time of the fall—that 
is, of the British Empire in India—as “a site of unidirectional mental colonization 
inflicted by a rationalizing scientific Europe on a pliable pre-modern Orient.” It 
therefore goes without saying that such theoreticians have shown little interest in 
the precolonial period of Indian history, the past in terms of which they explain 
the present being the time of the British Raj. 

This has led theoreticians of the Subaltern School into some essentializing of 
their own, the most flagrant case being the category of the subaltern itself, ratio- 
nalized in Gayatri Spivak’s famous call in 1985 for “a strategic use of positivist 
essentialism in a scrupulously visible political interest.’'© Now it is true that the 
Indian (essentially Bengali) Subaltern Studies project has been since its inception 
a reaction against the reigning “orthodoxy” of Marxist historiography in India, 
which has generally instrumentalized the religious emotions of the Indian masses 
as sO many irrational fetters on their own emancipation, and thereby unworthy 
of analysis. The ideal, then, of rehabilitating the worldview or “lifeworld” of the 
subaltern—however essentialized—as a subject worthy of analysis, as opposed to 
simply relegating it to the “premodern,” is a laudable one. But very few mem- 


13. Dipesh Chakrabarty, Provincializing Europe: Postcolonial Thought and Historical Difference 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2000), 40. 

14, Jacques Pouchepadass, “Les Subaltern Studies ou la critique postcoloniale de la modernité,”’ in 
Intellectuels en diaspora et théories nomads, ed. Jacky Assayag (L’Homme 156 [Oct—Dec. 2000]), 
174-175. 

15. Vijay Pinch, “Bhakti and the British Empire,” Past & Present 179 (May 2003), 160. 

16. Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, “Subaltern Studies: Deconstructing Historiography,” in Subaltern 
Studies 4 (1985), 342 (emphasis in the original). “I read Subaltern Studies against the grain,” con- 
tinues Spivak, “and suggest that its own subalternity in claiming a positive subject-position for 
the subaltern might be reinscribed as a strategy for our times” (345). Cited in Richard M. Eaton, 
“(Re)imag(in)ing Otherness: A Postmortem for the Postmodern in India,” Journal of World History 
11:1 (Spring 2000), 60. 

17. Hereafter, I will employ the term “non-modern,” which was introduced by James Ketelaar at 
the Religion and History Conference, held at Wesleyan University on November 11-12, 2005, out 
of which the present volume was produced. “Non-modern” is preferable to “premodern” in that it 
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bers of the Subaltern School have actually carried through in this regard, with 
their cultural studies approach to religious phenomena being ahistorical if not 
anecdotal. 

This failure to actually write “minority histories” of India’s subalterns stems 
from a fundamental axiom of postcolonial studies in general: that is, that India’s 
experience of the colonial adventure of the European powers was so unusual that 
the deconstruction of the latter’s discourse of power (through the writing of his- 
tory, for example), which continues to colonize the Indian mind, is more urgent 
than the retrieval of India’s precolonial past, or the linking of that past to the post- 
colonial present through historical methods, however flawed they may be. To be 
sure, certain colonial and postcolonial historians have succeeded in laying bare the 
asymmetries of power with regard to religion that obtain between colonial elites 
(and their Indian collaborators) and the subaltern masses. But such deconstructive 
post-mortems, of which there have been an abundance in recent decades, require 
a complementary move on the part of historians, and that move is to reconstruct, 
to recover, the precolonial history of South Asian religions. In an important study, 
Sheldon Pollock presented the issue in the following way: 


How it is possible, then, to survey the constructions of colonial domination without a de- 
tailed topography of precolonial domination, I cannot see. And this topography, charted 
throughout the expanse of Sanskrit cultural production, does not really exist, a lacuna for 
which classical Indology itself is partly responsible. The failure to trace with any adequacy 
a historical map of social power in traditional India, which alone can anchor our estima- 
tions of the impact of colonialism, is all the more surprising, considering what appear to be 
the extraordinary density, longevity and effectivity of authoritative power . . . in the high 
culture of early India.'® 


By way of example, Pollock demonstrates that the Krtyakalpataru of 
Laksmidhara Bhatta and other major works of the Hindu dharmanibandha canon, 
“those great encyclopedic constructions of the “Hindu way of life,’” were com- 
piled precisely as a brahmanic reaction to the eleventh-century Islamic conquest 
of the subcontinent.'? An analogous situation from a thousand years earlier has 
been described R. C. Hazra, concerning the revalorization of the orthodox house- 
hold rites by the brahmin compilers of the Mahabharata and the early Puranas.” 
With their religious authority under assault on multiple fronts—due in particular 
to the Mauryan patronage of Buddhism over Brahmanism and the later barbarian 
invasions of the Sakas, Yavanas, Bahlikas, and others—the brahmin orthodoxy 
responded by reasserting the old Vedic paradigms in novel and exhaustive ways, 
through the new canon of smrti literature. In other words, Hindu power elites 
have been redefining themselves for millennia by generating new and compre- 
hensive interpretations of their Vedic heritage precisely at those times when they 
have felt their collective identity to be under the greatest pressure from hostile 


describes the presence of the traditional in the modern without chronological inflection. 

18. Sheldon Pollock, “Deep Orientalism? Notes on Sanskrit and Power beyond the Raj,” in 
Orientalism and the Postcolonial Predicament, ed. Peter van der Veer and Carol A. Breckenridge 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1993), 104. 

19. [bid., 105-110. 

20. R. C. Hazra, Studies in the Purdnic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, 2d ed. (Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1975), 213. 
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outside forces. Neither the colonial experience of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries nor the Islamic invasions of the eleventh to thirteenth centuries were the 
unique events that the colonial and postcolonial historians, on the one hand, and 
the Hindu nationalists, on the other, have made them out to be. In each of these 
periods as well there were remarkable synergies between the “colonizing oppres- 
sors” and their “colonized subjects.” In the epic period, two of the most fervent 
royal patrons of the cult of Vasudeva, a deity identified with the Vedic god Visnu, 
were the “barbarian” Indo-Bactrian (Yavana) kings named Heliodoros and Aga- 
tocles.”! Nearly every one of the “old” Hindu temples and images found in mod- 
ern-day Ayodhya were built under the patronage of the Muslim Nawabs of Oudh, 
from 1722 onward.” Finally, as Vijay Pinch and Peter van der Veer have recently 
demonstrated, productive encounters between British agents and their Indian sub- 
jects produced fascinating chains of influences, which transformed Victorian-age 
religiosity in England as much as it did Hinduism in India.” 

Returning to the Subaltern School, I will focus here on Dipesh Chakrabarty, 
who has, in many of his articles and monographs, nuanced the common opposi- 
tion made between the non-modern enchanted lifeworlds of the subaltern and 
the modern, historicist worldview of the colonial powers and elites of the Indian 
nation-state. Unlike the old-school Marxist historians with whose class-based, 
materialist, historicist approach he takes issue,“ and also unlike many subaltern 
historians who simply do not address the topic, Chakrabarty has attempted to 
bring religious precept and practice into his discussion. In his Provincializing 
Europe, which opens with a manifesto for the establishment of a school of an 
India-specific historiography not beholden to “a metanarrative that celebrates the 
nation-state [of which] the theoretical subject can only be a hyperreal ‘Europe,’”” 
Chakrabarty is often seen shuttling between the elite/subaltern polarity that was 
the focus of earlier theorizing on the one hand, and the precolonial/colonial of 
the later Subaltern School on the other. He is able to collapse the first polarity by 
finding imprints of an ahistorical subaltern or “peasant” worldview even in the 
lives of Indian elites,*° which in turn authorizes him to reinforce the precolonial/ 
colonial opposition by asserting an Indian exception to Eurocentric historicism, 
an exception that the subalternist historian may appropriate, as Chakrabarty often 
repeats, “in the interest of social justice”’:?’ 


[T]o question the narrative strategies in academic history that allow its secular temporal- 
ity the appearance of successfully assimilating to itself memories that are . . . unassimi- 
lable—these are the tasks that subaltern histories are suited to accomplish in a country such 


21. Dennis Hudson, “The Srimad Bhagavata in Stone: The Text as an Eighth-Century Temple and 
its Implications,” Journal of Vaisnava Studies 3:3 (Summer 1995), 147-149. 

22. “According to local tradition, it was notably . . . Raja Naval Ray [a Hindu minister of the 
Nawab Safdar Jang] who transformed Ayodhya from a Muslim town to a Hindu one” (Bakker, 
Avodhya, 152). See above, n. 3. 

23. Pinch, “Bhakti and the British Empire,“ 159-196; and Peter van der Veer, /imperial Encounters: 
Religion and Modernity in India and Britain (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001). 

24. Chakrabarty, Provincializing Europe, 244-245. 

25. lbid., 40. 

26. /bid., 11. 

27. lbid., 77, 108, 239. 
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as India. . . . Of course, the empirical historians who write these histories are not peasants 
or tribals themselves.” . . . 

The act of championing minority histories has resulted in discoveries of subaltern pasts 
... [W]e do minority histories within the democratic project of including all groups and 
peoples within mainstream history” . . . What gives us a point of entry into the times of 
gods and spirits—times that are seemingly very different from the empty, secular, and 
homogeneous time of history—is that they are never completely alien; we inhabit them to 
begin with.*° 


Like most of the theorists of the subaltern school, Chakrabarty is a scion of the 
urban Bengali intelligentsia, the very bhadralok that produced the most Europe- 
anized of India’s political, reform-religious, and intellectual elites in the colonial 
period, and an elite that has historically known its Hegel (or, in Chakrabarty’s 
case, Heidegger) better than its Hinduism.*! Also like most of his fellow subal- 
ternists (the “we” of the passages quoted above), Chakrabarty is an Indian based 
in an elite university in the United States, in the light of which one must question 
the extent to which his life has ever been imprinted by the “times of gods and 
spirits” and the “nonmodern, rural, nonsecular life practices”** that characterize 
the “peasants” whose cause he is claiming to champion and even to share. If the 
implicit claim here is that certain members of the Indian expatriate community 
are empowered because of the “peasant” in them to discover subaltern pasts (but 
that non-Indian historians who have attempted to do so are Orientalists—itself 
an Orientalist position**), then Chakrabarty’s assertions, however well-meaning, 
are grounded in an assumption of Indian exceptionalism that is not qualitatively 
different from that of the Hindu nationalists.* If his “we” encompasses all hu- 
mans, then there is no subaltern distinction, and there are no minority histories to 
champion. 

Rather than continuing, however, in the line of such a proces d’ intention, I wish 
instead to examine the ways in which Chakrabarty has attempted to excavate In- 
dian “times of gods and spirits” in his proposed recovery of subaltern pasts, since 
it is here that he seeks to engage with Indian religious history. In Provincializing 
Europe, Chakrabarty’s most sustained discussion of subaltern religious practices 


28. Ibid., 94. 

29. Ibid., 106. 

30. Ibid., 113. 

31. Chakrabarty identifies himself as a “socially radical Indian intellectual” (ibid., 244). His pen- 
chant for Heidegger is pronounced throughout his work. 

32. Ibid., 11. 

33. On this, see Eaton, “(Re)imag(in)ing Other’ness,” 67, quoting Dipesh Chakrabarty, 
“Postcoloniality and the Artifice of History: Who Speaks for ‘Indian’ Pasts?” Representations 37 
(1992), 1-2. 

34. In Provincializing Europe (40-41), Chakrabarty attempts to have it both ways by invoking 
a “double bind through which the subject of ‘Indian’ history articulates itself,’ in which historicist 
history simultaneously appropriates and subordinates “the antihistorical devices of memory and the 
antihistorical ‘histories’ of the subaltern classes” as it points to these as constituting the “‘difference’ 
and the ‘originality’ of the “‘Indian.’” Yet this is precisely what Chakrabarty is himself doing in his 
own theoretical excavation of subaltern pasts. Elsewhere, while he agrees with Hans-Georg Gadamer 
(112) that “what allows historians to historicize the medieval or the ancient is the very fact these 
worlds are never completely lost,” the clear implication is that Indian historians alone are capable of 
historicizing Indian pasts or accessing subaltern Indian lifeworlds (109). 
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concerns a topic upon which he had written at some length in earlier publica- 
tions:® the worship, by Bengali mill workers, of their tools: 


How do we—and I mean narrators of the pasts of the subaltern classes in India—handle 
this problem of the presence of the divine or the supernatural in the history of labor as we 
render this enchanted world into our disenchanted prose—a rendering required, let us say, 
in the interest of social justice? . .. And how do we, in doing this, retain the subaltern (in 
whose activity gods or spirits present themselves) as the subjects of their histories? . . 

Consider the following description from the 1930s of a particular festival (still quite 
common in India) that entails the worship of machinery by workers: “In some of the jute 
mills near Calcutta the mechanics often sacrifice goats at this time (autumn). A separate 
altar is erected by the mechanics. . . . Various tools and other emblems are placed on it.” 
... This particular festival is celebrated in many parts of north India as a public holiday 
for the working class, on a day named after the engineer god Vishvakarma. How do we 
read it? To the extent that this day has now become a public holiday in India, it has obvi- 
ously been subjected to a process of bargaining between employers, workers, and the state . 
. .and is hence a part of the history of emergence of abstract labor in commodity form. The 
very public nature of the holiday shows that it has been written into an emergent national, 
secular calendar of production. . .. The question of whether or not the workers had a con- 
scious or doctrinal belief in gods and spirits was also wide of the mark; after all, gods are 
as real as ideology is—that is to say, they are embedded in practices.*° 


Chakrabarty employs the example of the worship of “tools” (hathivar puja) or 
of the Hindu “engineer god” (visvakarma puja) in order to hoist Marxist histo- 
rians by their own petard by pointing to an example of a proletariat worshiping 
the tools of its own servitude. The presence of the divine, even on the factory 
floor, discloses an enchanted subaltern worldview, a non-secular phenomenology 
of labor, which contests the modernist assumptions of European historiography. 
There are problems with this analysis. To begin, Chakrabarty fails to address an 
important point: as Dina Siddiqi has observed, hathiydr puja is conspicuously 
absent from Bangladeshi garment factories.*’ Of course, Bangladesh is a Mus- 
lim majority nation-state, and its factory workers are overwhelmingly Muslim in 
their religious orientation—which gives rise to the question of whether something 
other than resistances to modernity or the repressive strategies of Eurocentric his- 
toricism might be at work in Chakrabarty’s example. More importantly, the Indian 
specificity of hathiyar puja should orient the historian to a specifically Indian (and 
Hindu) body of ritual practice. Further, if we were to follow the logic of the ques- 
tion that this body of ritual practice poses for us, as Gadamer would have us do, 
we would find that more than “gods or spirits,” it is a precolonial Indian ideology 
of warfare and conquest that is embedded in this non-modern tradition. Because, 
however, he has chosen to take this as an exemplary case study of a “minority 
history” whose parameters are limited to colonial and postcolonial modernity, 
Chakrabarty is unable to engage with the logic of the question. 

In north Indian languages, the term hathiydr refers not only to factory tools, 
but also to agricultural implements such as plows, as well as to the weapons of 
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war. Asvin (September-October), the lunar month in which this worship ritual 
falls, corresponds to the end of the rainy season, precisely the time in which metal 
tools, rusted and corroded from exposure to the elements, have for thousands of 
years been cleaned and oiled by their owners in order to return them to service. 
In the traditional Indian calendar, this practical and ritual preparation of weapons 
falls on the ninth night of the autumn festival known as DaSahara, the ““Ten Days,” 
whose many military references hark back to the fact that it was precisely at the 
conclusion of the monsoon rains that the season of military campaigns began on 
the subcontinent.*® It is on this night (or the night that follows, known as Vijaya 
DaSsami, “Victory Tenth’’) that exemplary acts of India’s greatest epic heroes, the 
Pandavas of the Mahabharata and Rama of the Rdmdyana, are commemorated. In 
the case of the Pandavas, it was on the ninth night of the month of ASvin that they 
took down their weapons, which had been hidden for one year in a sami (margosa) 
tree, to launch an attack on their Kaurava rivals. As for Rama, he worshiped the 
war goddess Durga on Vijaya Dasami, the eve of his final combat with his demon 
adversary Ravana. These mythic acts were models for Indian kings who, as the 
commanders in chief of their armies, celebrated DaSahara through the worship of 
weapons, the ritual worship of their local and lineage goddess in or as the sami (or 
a substitute) tree—which they identified with Aparajita, the “Unvanquished” god- 
dess of victory—and through a ritual “crossing of the boundary” (simollanghana) 
out of the royal capital and onto the paths of war.*? Since the passing of the Indian 
kings following independence, the overtly military symbolism of these rituals 
has been eclipsed, with purely ceremonial kings taking part in “popular substi- 
tutions at the brahmanic level” for what were originally ritual preparations for 
war.” In Nepal, where the king remains the pivot of the national territory, the 
DaSahara festival (called Dasai in Nepal) continues to mobilize every stratum of 
society, down to the peasantry and the Pode (‘““Sweeper’’) castes.*! So it is that a 
historical excavation of the antecedents of hathiydr pujd-type practices points to a 
ritual complex in which kings, identifying themselves with divinized epic heroes, 
sought to conjure victory prior to a season of military campaigns through the wor- 
ship of local goddesses. In the light of this historical and ethnographic data, the 
worship of tools by factory workers in Hindu West Bengal is seen to be a survival 
among subaltern populations of a traditional ritual complex. The “gods and spirits 
. .. embedded in the[ir] practice” are those of the local or regional pantheons, as 
have been worshiped by kings and their subjects in South Asian societies since the 
medieval period. However, as the preceding has shown, this modern-day worship 
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rite does not offer a window onto a “minority” lifeworld, but rather constitutes the 
prolongation of a ritual complex of the subalterns’ non-modern masters: the kings 
of precolonial South Asia.” 

These data give rise to a number of questions concerning the accuracy and the 
relevance of Chakrabarty’s project. To begin, tradition here is not, as Chakrabarty 
would have it, simply the invented antonym of modernity.* As its etymology 
indicates, tradition is simply “what has been passed on.” Traditions preexisted the 
onslaught of colonialism in South Asia, and many of those traditions persist in co- 
lonial and postcolonial India. Furthermore, the fact that ritual practices identical 
to those found in India existed and persist in Nepal—a South Asian kingdom that 
was never subject to colonial occupation—undermines the Subaltern School’s ar- 
gument that it has been the hegemonic, historicist discourse of Eurocentric histo- 
rians and the elite proponents of the colonial and postcolonial nation-state that has 
occulted the voice of the subaltern. On the one hand, subaltern self-expression, 
through ritual practices like hathiyar puja, remains constant regardless of whether 
the political or intellectual hegemons are “modern” or “traditional.” On the other, 
the fact that their ritual forms of self-expression may not be directly translatable 
into historical narratives (which is also debatable) may be of no concern to them. 
Do subalterns, whoever they are, need intellectual elites to champion their cause, 
to translate for them “in the name of social justice’’? 

This is not all. In seeking to draw a sharp line between subaltern lifeworlds 
inhabited by gods and spirits and the disenchanted world of modern elites trapped 
in historical time, Chakrabarty has elided two different ways of thinking about 
history. To be sure, subalterns, and indeed, the vast majority of the earth’s popula- 
tion, do not subscribe to or even think of history in a Hegelian or Marxist mode 
as a sul generis power that trumps the human agency of any but World Histori- 
cal Individuals. Such theorizing is historicist. However, like every other human 
being on the planet, subalterns do think historically, chronologically. Subalterns 
continue to represent themselves, through their religious and ritual practice, in the 
same way as they did before their encounter with “modernity,” but so too do all 
South Asian populations, something that Chakrabarty recognizes when he asserts 
that there is some of the “peasant” in all of us,* and “that we inhabit [the times of 
gods and spirits] to begin with.’”*° However, to argue on the basis of such practices 
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that the subaltern’s lifeworld of gods and spirits is incompatible with, because 
not encompassed by, a Eurocentric “frame of a single and secular historical time 
that envelops other kinds of time’ is to abusively exoticize the subaltern. South 
Asian peasants and laborers have and always have had an awareness of time as 
both linear and cyclical. The terms “before” and “after” have the same mean- 
ing for them as they do for all other humans. Subalterns are as fully concerned 
with issues of primogeniture, precedence, and planning for the future—concepts 
and activities anchored in linear notions of time—as are their elite counterparts: 
anyone who has been party to an argument over who has the right to a seat on 
an overcrowded Indian bus is fully aware of this. “I was here first” is an elo- 
quent expression of the subaltern experience of the secular code of historical time. 
Conversely, all humans, including Eurocentric historians, have both “neutral” and 
“special” experiences of time.*’ More than two decades ago, Krzysztof Pomian 
abundantly documented the fact that every human population has always ordered 
time in multiple overlapping ways—now cyclical, now linear, now “special,” and 
now “neutral’”—according to its situation.** Linear, neutral time is a default mode 
that historians resort to when they are writing history, even as they find their own 
lifeworlds inscribed within the round of the seasons and the recurring holidays of 
the civil religious year. 

In this regard, it should be recalled that the names of the seven days of the week, 
as well as those of the twelve signs of the zodiac, are the same in India as they are 
in Europe, and have been so since the early fourth century CE, when they appear in 
an astrological treatise by Minaraja.*” The Indian names of the seven weekdays and 
twelve zodiacal signs are simply those of the seven planetary deities of the Greco- 
Roman world, translated into Sanskrit. Both of these cyclical systems of time reck- 
oning, which, as their names indicate, are squarely situated in a world of gods and 
spirits, were freely adapted from the West by Indian astrologers, who grafted them 
onto their pre-existing “indigenous” systems of time reckoning (including that of 
the lunar month, whose sequence of the twenty-eight “lunar mansions” [naksatras] 
is identical to those found in ancient Chinese and Arabian systems”). These im- 
ported systems were gradually embraced by royal patrons, who built them into 
the iconographic programs of their temples,°' followed by the broader population, 
which made them their own. Neither colonialism nor coercion nor modernity was 
operative in these Indian variations on a Western theme of cyclic time pervaded 
by the presence of astrological gods and spirits. In fact, all of these systems—of 
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the seven planets, the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the twenty-eight lunar man- 
sions—have their origins in ancient Babylonian astrology.~* 

In the light of this, one is forced to question the relevance of Chakrabarty’s proj- 
ect, which at times appears to be a search for a realm of subaltern Pure Ideas, the 
lifeworld of the subaltern “thing in itself” that has constituted unalloyed tradition, 
which historicist consciousness has degraded as the mere antonym of modernity. 
As has been shown here, subalterns practicing hathiyar puja have been express- 
ing themselves through their practice in the ritual idioms of warrior kings. That is, 
even prior to the colonial period, subalterns were not speaking in their own voice. 
Does the minority historian’s task then become one of peeling away such earlier 
“accretions” of precolonial, pre-Eurocentric discourse upon a prior “pure” core of 
subaltern experience and expression, to return to an Edenic pre-contact world of 
isolated tribes? This appears to be Chakrabarty’s position in another example that 
he evokes to theorize an alternate subaltern lifeworld. This is the Santal rebel- 
lion of 1855, as analyzed by Ranajit Guha in a groundbreaking work of subalter- 
nist historiography. The Santals, a tribal people living in the Jharkhand region of 
northeastern India, stated that the power of their god Thakur—who was for them 
the sole true warrior in their insurgency—rendered them invulnerable to the bullets 
of the British military.°> On the grounds of such statements, Chakrabarty, invok- 
ing the “radical untranslatability” of subaltern lifeworlds,°° posits a “wholly other” 
subaltern consciousness whose expressions are untranslatable into the secular code 
of history writing. “What does it mean, then,” he asks, “when we both take the 
subaltern’s view seriously—the subaltern ascribes the agency for their rebellion to 
some god—and want to confer on the subaltern agency or subjecthood in their own 
history, a status the subaltern’s statement denies?” Pronouncements by the current 
president of the United States indicate that he, like many of the fundamentalist 
Christians who form the electoral base that ensured his election in 2000 and 2004, 
ascribes agency to his God, his “higher father.” Following Chakrabarty’s line of 
reasoning, a future historian would also have to qualify the 2000-2008 history of 
the United States as a subaltern past, a past “that cannot ever enter academic his- 
tory as belonging to the historian’s own position. . . .””’ 

In fact, it is only among certain South Asian populations—mainly the “urban 
society’ that has comprised the brahmin intelligentsia, urban patricians and the 
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merchant classes since the medieval period, as well as the growing urban middle 
class and South Asian diaspora populations—that a break has occurred with the 
traditional ritual complexes that Chakrabarty takes as exemplary of subaltern 
lifeworlds. This is no doubt what makes such survivals of non-modern religious 
practices so problematic and exotic for him and the other expatriate members of 
his school. In his attempt to provincialize the historicist European metanarrative 
of modernity, he has only succeeded in exoticizing, even instrumentalizing subal- 
terns (in the name of social justice!), accentuating their difference for the purpose 
of theorizing the writing of minority histories. Whether he is attempting to return 
to the original subaltern/elite polarity of the Subaltern School, or eliding the same 
with the colonial/pre-colonial polarity (and thereby robbing the subaltern of his 
specificity, making him a reified Indian Everyman), the project is doomed to fail- 
ure by its own flawed methodologies. 

In the end, the question that a historian must ask is not whether a minority 
history written in a purely Indian idiom, and according to special rules,°? would 
not be salutary, but rather whether such a project is worth the cost of studiously 
refusing to engage with the precolonial past. Chakrabarty’s wager is a lost wager, 
since it neither aids the historian to understand the present in terms of the past nor 
furthers the cause of social justice. As Richard Eaton demonstrated eloquently 
in 2000, the Subaltern School showed itself to be simply irrelevant when, in the 
wake of the destruction of the Babri Mosque in December 1992, its theoreticians 
had absolutely nothing to say®—and this in marked contrast to the courageous 
analyses of such critical historians as Romila Thapar, who has been under attack 
by the Hindu nationalists ever since. 


Ill. ROMANTICIZING INDIA 


Five years before the publication of Chakrabarty’s Provincializing Europe, the 
Indian social theorist Ashis Nandy published an article entitled “History’s Forgot- 
ten Doubles,” in which he argued that the secular, Eurocentric “historical mode” 
was itself a minority worldview, as opposed to that of “cultures that have lived 
with open-ended concepts of the past or depended on myths, legends, and epics 
to define their cultural selves.”°' Like Chakrabarty, Nandy’s main quarrel is with 
(mainly Indian) historians and elite theoreticians of the modern nation-state, and 
like Chakrabarty, Nandy’s strategy is undergirded by a polemic that posits the ab- 
solute incompatibility of “ahistorical” versus historicist revisionings of the past. 
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So it is that in the opening paragraphs of his article, Nandy reifies the two interpre- 
tive approaches by rejecting out of hand the possibility that cultures or individuals 
(or historians) might be capable of “‘situationally” reflecting on the past, now in 
a historical mode and now in an ahistorical mode. This he does in a footnote.™ 
Having noted Shail Mayaram’s nuanced position that “[n]o civilization is really 
ahistorical. In a sense, every individual is historical and uses his/her memory to 
organize the past. ... The dichotomy between history and myth is an artificial one. 
History and myth are not exclusive modes of representation,’ Nandy counters 
with the following: “In this paper I reject formulations that impose the category 
of history on all constructions of the past or sanction the reduction of all myths to 
history.” Yet even as he chastises historians for never exploring or critiquing the 
idea of history itself, Nandy acknowledges that William Thompson, in his At the 
Edge of History, “at least mentions the possibility of using myths as a means of 
‘thinking wild’ about the future by reversing the relation between myth and his- 
tory.”© This is precisely the position of Mayaram, which Nandy had dismissed a 
few pages earlier. He cannot have it both ways. 

I would begin by asking who Nandy’s “straw men” are, whose historical mode 
is so historicist, imperialist, and hyper-rationalist as to crush the unique pasts of 
all individuals and cultures under the same steamroller of historical determinism? 
Curiously, the hegemonic “historical consciousness” Nandy so frequently evokes 
is a consciousness without an agent: nearly no historians who think and write in 
the historical mode are ever named in the article, with the exceptions of Karl Marx 
and Francis Fukuyama, who “have in mind the triumph of Hegelian history.”© 
Time and again, Nandy identifies “history” itself as the agent of oppression, a 
decidedly historicist position from a self-proclaimed adversary of historicism. 

Because Nandy takes traditional India to be exemplary of the ahistorical world- 
view,°’ and because to support his argument he chooses to exemplify the ahis- 
torical worldview with Indian (mainly urban Bengali intellectual) appropriations 
of Hindu scripture, his thesis is relevant to the present study. In his portrayal of 
Indian notions of time, Nandy conflates his distinction between the historical and 
ahistorical worldviews with that between linear and non-linear constructions of 
time: 

Traditional India not only lacks the Enlightenment’s concept of history; it is doubtful that it 


finds objective, hard history a reliable, ethical, or reasonable way of constructing the past. 
The construction of time in South Asia may or may not be cyclical, but it is rarely linear 
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or unidirectional. As in some other cultures and some of the natural sciences, the Indian 
attitude to time—including the sequencing of the past, the present, and the future—is not 
given or preformatted. Time in much of South Asia is an open-ended enterprise. The power 
of myths, legends, itihdsas (which at one time used to be mechanically translated as primi- 
tive precursors of history), and purdinas may have diminished but is not yet entirely lost.® 


Like Chakrabarty, Nandy wants to assert on the one hand that Indian “mod- 
erns,” including certain members of the intellectual elite, are capable of resisting 
historical consciousness, while on the other he refuses to allow that individuals or 
groups might be capable of situationally plotting their lives along the dual tracks 
of linear and non-linear time, the “neutral” time that historians assume when they 
are writing history, and the “special” time of gods and spirits. A compromise posi- 
tion, which undermines both Nandy’s and Chakrabarty’s reifications of historical 
and ahistorical consciousness, was articulated in the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury by the eminent Sri Lanka-born historian of South Asian art, Ananda Cooma- 
raswamy. Although himself a passionate Hindu traditionalist and proponent of 
Indian exceptionalism (to the point of championing widow-burning as exemplary 
of the superior Eastern Woman), Coomaraswamy was aware of the possibility of 
individuals inhabiting two lifeworlds simultaneously: 


The weakness of the modern “intellectual” position is its inability to entertain at one and 
the same time empirical and transcendental “explanations” of experience: the Hindu can be 
a complete astronomer in the modern sense, and also take part in traditional rites designed 
to release the Sun or Moon from the jaws of the dragon at the time of eclipse; the Roman 
Catholic may well be aware that in the Eucharist there is no replacement of a carbohydrate 
by a protein, and yet accept the doctrine of transubstantiation in theory and practice...” 


In fact, South Asia was possessed of linear constructions of history long before 
the imposition of “modernity” by the European colonizers and their historicist 
ideologies. Ample evidence for this may be found in the vamsdvalis of the kings 
of Nepal, Kalhana’s well-known twelfth-century royal chronicle of the kings of 
Kashmir,’! as well as in the purdna-itihdsa literature that Nandy evokes both in 
the quotation above and in the portion of his article devoted to the Bengali psy- 
choanalyst Girindrasekhar Bose’s (1886-1953) reading of “the Puranas them- 
selves [as] a form of history.” Referring to Bose’s reading of the Puranas as 
a psychoanalyst’s attempt to decipher the rules and techniques that the purana- 
itihasa genre followed to (psycho)analyze the past in such a way as to exorcise the 
demons of the present, Nandy asks: 


If Bose were living today, would he talk of the puranas as alternative history or as alterna- 
tives to history? Do we have to interpret the puranas into history? Or should we, those who 
have lived through the blood-drenched history of this century, learn to cherish the few who 
would rather interpret history into puranas to get out of the clutches of history?” 
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Regardless of his intellectual heritage and political motives, Nandy’s sugges- 
tions concerning the (psycho)analytic uses of history may be seen to resonate with 
the techniques of village oracles in modern-day Garhwal, as have been recently 
documented by the anthropologist William Sax. When a person is afflicted with 
some sort of hardship, the role of the oracle is to construct a plausible history of 
the affliction. As he tosses his oracular rice in the air, the “path” to his patient’s 
affliction appears before his eyes, and the oracle “sees history in the landscape,” 
history in this case often being a history of conflict embedded in the land (and 
conflict over the land) where he or she lives. Here, the most common cause of 
affliction is family disunity, with the afflicting agent usually being a form of Bhai- 
rava, the South Asian “Lord of Spirits,” who has been mobilized by an aggrieved 
person’s (or more rarely, a sorcerer’s) curse. The work of the oracle thus consists 
of drawing on his patient’s powers of “memory and forgetting” —powers that are 
always already embedded in the collective memory of the village or family of its 
prior history of quarrels—to reconstruct his patient’s “history.” For with it, the 
oracle will be able to identify and thereby combat the curse that issued out of a 
prior dispute, which is the root cause of his patient’s affliction.” 

Two points must be made here. First, as has already been suggested, the same 
“‘subalterns” who read history in such an “ahistorical” mode will, when not en- 
gaged, for example, in an oracular divination session, revert to linear ways of 
reasoning also common to all humans, thinking through issues of priority and 
primogeniture in a chronological mode. Indeed, the Garhwali oracles were most 
often called upon precisely to adjudicate intra-family conflicts arising out of land 
disputes, disputes over “who came first” in matters of inheritance. Second, the 
above example comes to us from a Western scholar who is not insensitive “‘to 
the cultural priorities, psychological skills, and perhaps even the ethical concerns 
represented by the societies or communities that in different ways still cussedly 
choose to live outside history . . . ”’” Theorists like Nandy and Chakrabarty are 
disingenuous when they tar all historians or social scientists with the same Marx- 
ist, Orientalist, or Eurocentric brush; and their refusal to engage in a hermeneutics 
of retrieval bars the way to understanding the present in terms of the past. 

Nandy’s focus on the Puranas, those medieval encyclopedias of Hindu myth, 
precept, and practice as the loci of a particularly Indian mode of thinking history, 
is not original. A similar position was taken by Coomaraswamy in 1942: “[t]here 
are things to which the historical method, valid only for the classification of facts 
and not for the elucidation of principles, does not apply. . . . [A] single page 
of a Purana is worth all the writings of Tagore, a fact that would be obvious to 
any orthodox Hindu.”’° Nandy’s dichotomization of India’s subjects into ahistori- 
cal masses and historicizing elites partakes of the same romanticism as that of 
Coomaraswamy, and it is freighted with the same internal contradictions. In fact, 
both it and Chakrabarty’s analysis appear to differ but little from the early-twen- 
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tieth-century armchair anthropologist Lucien Lévy-Bruhl’s division of the world 
into pre-logical “primitives” and logical “moderns,” even if they do so in order to 
vindicate and valorize the former over and against the latter. It should nonetheless 
be recalled here that Lévy-Bruhl changed his position when the early “fieldwork- 
ing” anthropologists Evans-Pritchard and Bruno Malinowski returned from the 
field and informed him that the “natives” were not walking around in a mystical 
fog all the time. In the end, Lévy-Bruhl took the more measured position that all 
humans engaged in both “pre-logical’’/“mystical” thinking on the one hand and 
“rational” thinking on the other, albeit in different proportions according to their 
particular cultural formations.’”’ 

More than Coomaraswamy or the early Lévy-Bruhl, Nandy’s position with its 
evocation of a totalizing historical consciousness and the “shackles of history’””® 
most closely resembles that of Mircea Eliade, whose most important theoretical 
work, The Myth of the Eternal Return or, Cosmos and History,” served as the 
ideological foundation for the work of more than a generation of scholars in the 
field of History of Religions as constituted in the United States. In many ways, 
Eliade’s work forms a mid-twentieth-century bridge between old-world Romanti- 
cism and Orientalism on the one hand, and the North American discipline of the 
History of Religions on the other. 

As is well known, the Eliadean homo religiosus lives in a timeless moment 
known as eternity, a mode of being enjoyed before the “fall” into historical time 
inaugurated by the compact of the Jewish people with the God of the Hebrew 
Bible.® In contradistinction to the historical heirs to that fall, that is, those cultures 
that are now subject to the “terror of history,” the peasant societies of Eliade’s 
Romania and other European hinterlands have remained grounded in cycles of 
“eternal return,” in which people find meaning in being and interact with the sa- 
cred—gods and spirits—through the round of the natural and agricultural year. 
However, among the great world civilizations, both past and present, it is the 
religions of India—and most particularly Hinduism—that have epitomized the 
ahistorical worldview of the Eliadean homo religiosus. And so it has been that for 
nearly a half century the religion of choice of the University of Chicago-schooled 
historians of religions has been Hinduism as viewed through a lens that has privi- 
leged the scriptures of the so-called classical traditions of the pre-medieval pe- 
riod. This has translated into a marked emphasis on timeless myths and doctrines 
that were revealed in a time before secular, linear history began—a history that 
remains subordinated, according to the explicit ideology of the scriptures them- 
selves, to truths that are uncreated and timeless. 

This perennialist view also differs but little from those of the Hindu nationalists 
and the Subaltern School, with the principal difference being that for the histo- 
rians of South Asian religions who continue to embrace the Eliadean approach, 
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the golden past continues to endure in the present through the same hierophanies 
that inspired the Vedic poets to sing their hymns and devotees of Krsna to search 
for traces of their god in Brindavan. There has been no catastrophic break with 
the Vedic or subaltern pasts, either through Muslim incursions or the “modernity” 
imposed from without by the colonial experience. For the idealized Hindu homo 
religiosus who remains untouched by the secular time of history because his re- 
curring ritual re-enactments of the acts of the gods in illo tempore abolish history, 
the past is the same as the present because the present is the same as the past. 

This History of Religions approach is one that also draws on the old classicist 
models of indology bequeathed by the European Orientalists, for whom the world 
of the text (with a privileging of the earliest texts as those least touched by later 
“corruptions’”’) has constituted the sole authentic object of study. This limits the 
purview of the scholar to establishing critical readings of texts, elaborating stan- 
dard text-based iconographies, and discussing the technical aspects of ritual and 
practice (by relying, in the main, on erudite commentarial traditions) as so many 
facets of a pristine spirituality not grounded in the real world. 


IV. RETRIEVING THE RELIGIOUS PASTS OF HINDUISM 


None of the approaches to the history of Hinduism reviewed to this point can aid 
the historian in understanding the present in terms of the past, or in accounting 
for historical change, because none of them engages with the past in a meaningful 
way. The Hindu nationalist historians hark back to an extended Vedic golden age 
in which religious practice remained unchanged until the corruptions spawned by 
the Turkish invasions of the eleventh century. Many Western indologists and his- 
torians of religion specializing in Hinduism never step back from the unalterable 
ideal worlds of the scriptures they interpret to investigate the changing real-world 
contexts out of which those texts emerged. The colonial and postcolonial histori- 
ans focus on the past two hundred years as the period in which all of the catego- 
ries through which India continues to interpret itself—including Hinduism—were 
imposed upon it from without.*! Adducing examples of Hindu practitioners and 
thinkers from the colonial period, theoreticians such as Chakrabarty and Nandy 
take matters a step further, arguing that historical thought is itself alien to the 
authentic Indian mind. For different reasons, each of these approaches chooses 
not to address human agency or historical change in its account of the pasts out of 
which modern-day Hinduism has emerged. In each case, human agency becomes 
subordinate to reified superhuman or trans-human forces: Vedic revelation, time- 
less tradition, colonial discourse,® or “history” themselves become the sole true 
actors, with people either their witting vessels or their unwitting victims. 

In addition, when taken as a group, these four approaches in their respective 
choices of historical timeframes factor out the most important period for the for- 
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mation of Hinduism as it is practiced today. Between the times of the Hindu na- 
tionalists’ Vedic heritage®’ and the colonial and postcolonial historians’ British 
Raj lie some sixteen centuries of religious change.* This is a period that is rich in 
non-scriptural historical data, data that can be “triangulated” from a combination 
of art-historical, archeological, epigraphical, and numismatic sources, as well as 
from Buddhist, Jain, and secular literature, accounts of foreign travelers, and, 
when such is done with care, from data from the ethnographic present.® 

In addition, the scriptural sources themselves—when they are read against the 
grain of their explicit claims to timeless authority or exaggerated antiquity, and 
when read in the context of data from the types of sources just mentioned—can 
also aid the historian in retrieving many voices from modern-day Hinduism’s 
multiple pasts. The Puranas, for example, can serve as a window onto more than 
the Sanskritic high culture of the brahmin priesthood. As Romila Thapar has dem- 
onstrated, these encyclopedic compilations of Hindu precept and practice—which 
generally refer to themselves as itihdsa-purdna, with the first term of the com- 
pound meaning “history’*°—comprise a mine of historical data for the multiple 
social and political contexts of medieval Hinduism, expressed through royal ge- 
nealogies, narratives of state-formation, and descriptions of a rich variety of re- 
ligious lifestyles.®’ Similarly, the Hindu Tantras, like their Buddhist homologues, 
are invaluable documents for reconstructing the changing relationships that ob- 
tained within “feudal” Indian society between kings and religious orders, men and 
women, lords and vassals, allies and enemies, center and periphery, and so on.®8 In 
both of these bodies of scripture, as well as in the Hindu epics that preceded them, 
the religious ideologies of ksatriyas are very much in view, alongside those of the 
brahmin compilers of those works. 

Data from non-scriptural and non-Hindu literature may also be marshaled for 
the retrieval of Hindu religious history. For example, the worship of trees, often 
associated with the cults of a class of supernatural beings known as yaksas (and 
their female counterparts, the yaksis) is richly documented in early Buddhist and 
Jain scripture, demonological works, medieval fantasy and adventure literature, 
and royal inscriptions and chronicles. When juxtaposed with data found in the 
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Hindu epics, Puranas, and Tantras, a pattern emerges that points to the universal- 
ity of tree worship throughout the South Asian subcontinent from the last centu- 
ries BCE (if not before) down to the present day. Of far greater value than such 
literary sources, however, are the art-historical data on tree worship and the cults 
of the yaksas, and here it is worth noting that in spite of an important article writ- 
ten in 1991 by Gregory Schopen—which laid bare the Protestant presuppositions 
undergirding the so/a scriptura approach, and which argued convincingly in favor 
of a religious historiography based on archeology and epigraphy—relatively few 
scholars have attempted a more balanced use of sources.®’ The sculptural record 
from the major Buddhist reliquaries (stupas) at the archeological sites of Sanchi, 
Bharhut, and Gandhara indicates that tree worship was a principal form of reli- 
gious practice in South Asia in the centuries around the beginning of the common 
era. Hindu temple architecture, the worship of the lingam by Saiva sectarians,” 
the cults of the Tantric Yoginis,”! as well as many elements from the Puranic my- 
thology of Krsna,” may all be seen to have their origins in tree-based yaksa cults. 
These data may be further compared with medieval inscriptions? and modern 
ethnographic accounts of royal rituals involving tree deities,”* as well as the ubiq- 
uitous phenomenon, observable in every village (and many urban neighborhoods) 
of India, of the worship of local tutelary deities (grdmadevatds) in or as trees.”° 
The scope of the historical study of Hinduism cannot be limited to the modern 
geographical boundaries of the Indian nation-state. On the one hand, the Vedas 
that form the foundation of much of Hindu orthodoxy and orthopraxy were com- 
posed in a region corresponding to modern-day Afghanistan and Pakistan.”° On 
the other, Hinduism prospered and in some cases continues to thrive across the 
cultural area of “greater India.”” Modern-day Nepal and the Indonesian island of 
Bali have retained the vibrant form of Tantric Hinduism that was imported from 
India in the medieval period; archeological sites across much of southeast Asia 
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are replete with epigraphical and sculptural records that bear witness to Hindu 
polities and religious institutions; and one may discern Hindu rituals and pan- 
theons beneath the surface of both “Buddhist” and “popular” religious practice 
across much of the Asian world.’ 

In addition, in spite of the often adversarial relationship among religious elites, 
Hindus and members of the other religious communities of south and south- 
east Asia have never hesitated to engage in what Michael Carrithers has termed 
“spiritual cosmopolitanism.””* Since the advent of Zoroastrianism, Jainism, Bud- 
dhism, Sikhism, and Islam in Hindu south Asia, hybrids and partnerships of every 
sort have flourished. Sikhs and Hindus have worshiped at the tombs of Muslim 
saints;” entire communities have self-identified now as Muslims and now as Hin- 
dus;’” Jains have engaged in the worship of “Hindu” Tantric deities;'°' and the 
Hindu and Buddhist strands of the Tantric religious culture of the Kathmandu 
Valley have become so intertwined over the centuries as to be inextricable from 
one another. 

The dictum of the French mathematician Henri Poincaré that “the scale creates 
the phenomenon” is found to be applicable in writing the history of Hinduism to 
the extent that, as in politics, most religion in Hindu Asia has always been local 
as opposed to translocal. The lifeworlds of India’s rural communities (seventy- 
two percent the country’s total population) have only recently begun to extend 
beyond the horizons of the village and its surrounding fields through improved 
modes of transportation and communication. And so it has been with the gods 
they have worshiped: family or lineage deities (ku/adevatas), the deified ances- 
tors, evil spirits of the dead ruled over by a lord of spirits (bhiitandtha), and gods 
of the place—sacred groves, rivers, pools, mountains, and trees—have historical- 
ly been the prime objects of veneration in south Asia. For most south Asians, the 
translocal high gods of the scriptures, the great temples, and the pan-south Asian 
pilgrimage networks have always been as distant as the political, religious, and 
social elites that have been the translocal gods’ patrons and primary clienteles. 
This is not to say that there has never been any cross-pollination between the local 
and the translocal. As Richard Cohen demonstrated in a groundbreaking article,!” 
when royal and religious elites laid new claims to a given locality by installing 
their translocal deities there, they consistently did so by identifying the local gods 
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of the place with the translocal god of the royal capital and the scripture-based 
pantheons. 

It would be incorrect, however, to assume that all interaction between local and 
translocal traditions has operated in an “internal colonization” mode.!°? Whereas 
all Hindus, including urban elites, have worshiped their ancestors as well as fam- 
ily or local gods under the same circumstances as have their rural subaltern and 
elite cousins—because every Hindu has always belonged to a family and has come 
from somewhere—only a relatively small percentage of Hindus will resort to the 
translocal gods of the Hindu scriptures. In this respect, the Hindu “mainstream” 
has always consisted of the worship of local and ancestral deities: devotion to the 
high gods of the bhakti tradition has historically been limited to an elite minority. 
Here, Leonard Primiano’s model of “‘vernacular religion” is a useful one.'™ 

By the same token, it should be borne in mind that in spite of scriptural claims 
to the contrary, every translocal Hindu god has always come from somewhere, 
from a constituency and a cult grounded in a particular human and geographical 
context. When, for example, the supreme being Krsna states in the Bhagavad 
Gita that “I am the Vasudeva of the Vrsnis,”'® this is a reference to the regional 
cult of a deity named Krsna Vasudeva that was worshiped by peoples named the 
Vrsnis and Yadavas in the first centuries of the common era. It was only at a later 
time that Vaisnava sectarians began to conflate this regional lineage god (together 
with many other such divinities) with the one god Krsna.’ The art-historical and 
epigraphical records of western India,'°’ as well as a Buddhist source dating from 
no later than the fifth century CE, support this reading. In its list of vaksas, the 
Mahdmdavyuri presents a number of the gods of the Hindu scriptures as the tutelary 
deities of particular locales, together with their “city of origin.” These include 
the yvaksa Visnu of Dvaraka (Dwarka, in coastal Gujarat); Karttikeya of Rohitaka 
(Rohtak, in present-day Hariyana); Arjuna of Arjunavana; Kubera of Adakavati 
(near Rajagrha); Garuda of Vipula; Mahesvara among the Viratas; Mahakala 
of Varanasi; and Siva of Sivapurahara.' The local specificities of these dei- 
ties become immediately apparent when one shifts from scriptural sources to 
art-historical and epigraphical data, where local names and iconographies take 
precedence. 

Like Werner Herzog’s dwarfs, even the Hindu gods started small. However, 
one should not assume, as far too many scholars have done, that the many (the 
local and regional gods of South Asia) simply evolved, according to some sort of 
natural evolutionary process, into the one (one of the three high gods of modern- 
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day bhakti, Hindu devotionalism). Such evolutionist assumptions have long been 
embedded in the hermeneutical strategies of the bhakti commentators themselves: 
it has been precisely by affirming that the multiple gods of different scriptures, 
regions, lineages, and historical periods were but aspects, portions, incarnations, 
or alternative names of their supreme being, that the sectarian authors constructed 
their arguments for the universality of a Krsna, a Siva, or a Great Goddess. 

Whenever a scholar asserts that one divinity is the “forerunner” of, or the 
“same as,” another, he or she is interpreting the past in terms of the present, 
and thereby engaging in a type of evolutionist reasoning analogous to that of 
uncritical evolutionary biologists. Stephen J. Gould questioned this faulty line of 
reasoning in a 1989 publication, which took as its starting point the way in which 
the fantastic fossil record found at a geological site in British Columbia known as 
the Burgess Shale—a fossil record in which multi-headed three-, four-, and five- 
eyed arthropods were the rule rather than the exception—was systematically mis- 
interpreted by the greatest evolutionary biologists of the early twentieth century. 
Charles Doolittle Walcott, the director of the Smithsonian Institution, proceeded 
in 1909 to misinterpret the fossils of the Burgess Shale in a comprehensive and 
thoroughly consistent manner arising directly from his conventional evolutionist 
view of life. In short, he shoehorned every last Burgess Shale fossil creature into 
a modern group, viewing the fauna collectively as a set of primitive or ancestral 
versions of later, improved forms.’ 

Walcott’s error was to view the past (the fossil record) in terms of the present 
(surviving arthropod species, as well as the well-documented but extinct trilo- 
bite). Any extra heads or eyes or other body parts that fell outside the parameters 
of what he knew—which included the evolutionary theory that structured the 
way he viewed what he thought he knew—he rationalized away. In so doing, 
he denied the existence of twenty to thirty singular species, if not phyla, of life 
unique to that site. Why he did so may be explained in terms of old evolutionary 
theory, which, in addition to equating evolution with progress (with humanity as 
its endpoint), ignored the distinction between “diversity” (variations on a single 
or limited number of anatomical themes) and “disparity” (recognition of a multi- 
plicity of different anatomical plans), and rejected contingency out of hand. The 
historical contingency of an explosion of life in a 570-million-year-old Canadian 
mudhole, with its remarkable disparity (as opposed to diversity) of arthropod 
life forms, was drained of all significance or specificity. But the Burgess shale, 
which, all by itself, likely contained a greater anatomical range of species than 
that found in the entire spectrum of invertebrate life in all the world’s oceans 
today, is but one of a multitude of sites at which the fossil record entirely over- 
runs and overturns received notions of the history of life on our planet. 

In fact, the old evolutionist master code—of steadily increasing excellence, 
complexity, and diversity (but not disparity)—flies in the face of the history of 
life-forms on our planet, which has been one of massive removal followed by 
differentiation within a few surviving stocks.'!° The same assumptions undergird 
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the interpretive models of Hindu nationalists who claim Hinduism always to have 
been a monotheistic faith and of scriptural-based scholars who read the history 
of Hindu polytheism through an evolutionist lens. But they and we ought to har- 
ken to Gould’s words concerning the fossils of the Burgess Shale that refuse to 
be forced into our pre-formatted evolutionist categories: “They are grubby little 
creatures of a sea floor . . . but we greet them with awe because they are the Old 
Ones, and they are trying to tell us something.”'" 

The task of writing an adequate history of Hindu polytheism, which has yet to be 
accomplished, will require the retrieval of both the human and divine economies 
of the local in the translocal and the translocal in the local across a span of some 
two thousand years. It may be that such a history will never be written, if only 
because a pan-south Asian canvas is simply too large to fill. At the other extreme, 
local micro-histories are rarely practicable due to the fact that very few locales 
have bequeathed historians with sufficient textual, archeological, and art-histori- 
cal data to reconstruct their multiple pasts in a meaningful way.''* Between these 
two extremes lie two scales of writing the history of Hinduism that are practicable. 
The one is thematic, and consists of tracing the history of a body of practice across 
time and space, attending to multiple human actors, voices, conflicts of interpreta- 
tion, change over time and across space. Catherine Weinberger-Thomas’s study of 
widow burning (sari) in India and Madeleine Biardeau’s reconstruction of surviv- 
als of the Vedic sacrificial post across south and central India are two models of 
this type of approach.'!° The second consists in writing regional histories of Hindu 
religious lifeworlds, histories that are attentive to the lives and words and acts of 
human religious practitioners in relation to gods of the place, family, occupational 
group, landscape, and so on. A significant number of such religious historical stud- 
ies already exist for many of the modern-day states and regions within India—the 
Punjab,'!* the Deccan,'!> Karnataka,'!® Maharashtra,!!’? Rajasthan,''® Gujarat,'” 
Orissa,'”° and Tamilnadu!?!——as well as for Nepal!” and the island of Bali.!”° 
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An exemplary regional religious history of this type is Kunal Chakrabarti’s 
recent book, Religious Process: The Puranas and the Making of a Regional 
Tradition.'* While it focuses mainly on a body of Hindu scripture—the Bengal 
Puranas—Chakrabarti’s study is nonetheless outstanding in the use it makes 
of the data found therein for generating a critical history of medieval Hindu 
religious history. Furthermore, in so doing, Chakrabarti challenges nearly every 
one of the sweeping assumptions that the Hindu nationalists, the theoreticians of 
subaltern and postcolonial studies, and the indologists and historians of religions 
have made concerning India’s special relationship to history. He does this in no 
small part by foregrounding the roles, motivations, and strategies of the human 
actors who made that religious history: kings, brahmins, Buddhists, peasants, and 
tribals. 

The Bengal Puranas, which were compiled in the region corresponding to 
modem-day Bengal, Orissa, and Assam in the eighth to thirteenth centuries, 
are a record of the “internal colonization’’!” of a South Asian hinterland by the 
brahmin agents of Hindu kings. However, this colonization was not one in which 
“colonizing” hegemons alone had agency, with “colonized” subalterns their pas- 
sive victims. As Chakrabarti makes clear, citing chapter and verse of a wide array 
of these regional texts, the encounter—between local and translocal traditions, 
and between various actors and communities—left the collective identity of none 
of these individuals or groups unchanged. Chakrabarti describes the sociopoliti- 
cal context of these texts in the following terms: 


The Puranas were composed with a view to revitalize the [Veda-based] brahmanical 
social order which was seriously undermined during the early centuries of the Christian 
era [by Buddhism, Jainism, the new Hindu sects, and so on]. The bradhmanas attempted 
to meet this challenge by drawing people from the non-brahmanical fold into their sphere 
of influence. Thus an interaction between the brahmanical tradition and many local tradi- 
tions was initiated, which resulted in the creation of a composite, syncretic socio-religious 
system delineated in the Puranas. But the level of assimilation achieved in these Puranas 
must have proved inadequate to suit the needs of a particular region, for when, from the 
post-Gupta period, large-scale brahmana migrations started reaching areas peripheral to 
their influence, such as Bengal, a new category of regionally identifiable Puranas was 
composed, which offered a balance between the Puranic brahmanical tradition and the 
exclusively local traditions of a region . . . Th[is Puranic] process involved repeated asser- 
tion of Vedic authority on the one hand and the affirmation of local popular customs on the 
other. The Bengal Purdnas attempted to make these two appear consistent.!”° 


Brahmins were, in this respect, the culture brokers and interpreters of one 
tradition into the religious idioms and language(s) of another. As I have already 
argued above, this has been the brahmins’ perennial role in the encounter be- 
tween Hindus and their social and political Others. On the one hand, this has 
afforded them special statuses and privileges: like the pundits whom the British 
remunerated in various ways for their expositions of Hindoo law, the brahmins 
who played this role in earlier times often did so in exchange for royal grants of 
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expropriated (agrahdara) lands, which they homesteaded in the same borderlands 
they were evangelizing. However, even as it was they who took the initiative 
in opening up a dialogue as a means to establishing their own sociocultural 
hegemony, the evangelizing brahmins remained vulnerable to their hosts, both 
their royal patrons and the local populations upon whom they depended for their 
material survival.!?’ 

Obviously, the content of the Bengal Puranas is not a perfect transcription of 
the content of these brahmins’ teachings to their unconverted flock. The Puranas 
are written in Sanskrit, a language not known to their tribal interlocutors of the 
eastern confines of the Indian subcontinent, and are therefore an idealized rep- 
resentation by their authors of the syncretistic tradition they had negotiated with 
the local populations (who have left us no record of the encounter). This is what 
makes the content of the Bengal Puranas so astonishing: for in one of them, we 
read, for example, that when a “Vedic” (vaidika) prescription conflicts with local 
(grama-dcdra), regional (desa-acara), or popular (laukika-GcGra) tradition, it is 
the local that ought to take precedence.'”* Elsewhere, these documents bear wit- 
ness to the agency of their authors in creating the regional goddesses of eastern 
India, by singling out particular local goddesses as emanations or instantiations of 
the one Great Goddess.'”? This is but one example among many that Chakrabarti 
adduces for the “process of tacit adjustment’ by which religious elites, in this 
medieval contact situation as well in those of the Vedic and “classical” Puranic 
periods, constantly accommodated and reformulated the definitions of their own 
orthodoxy in the course of their contacts with local traditions.'*° 


South Asia is engulfed in the fires of identity politics, fires fed on a constant 
basis by claims by all communities concerned of historical primacy and entitle- 
ment. Many of these claims are without historical foundation, but when repeated 
often enough, they take on an aura of authenticity. It is in this respect that, as 
Eric Hobsbawm stated a decade ago, “bad history is not harmless history. It is 
dangerous.”'*! Armchair theorizing on the victimization or the grandeur of an 
essentialized being termed “non-modern,” “ahistorical,” or “colonized” man, or 
homo religiosus, has not proven to be a viable strategy for putting out these fires. 
The craft of critical history is the sole means by which we, as heirs to the past, 
may hope to learn from that past and to contribute in a meaningful way to the 
current debate. To be sure, historians must always be aware of the power that they 
wield in their roles as culture brokers and interpreters of other people’s traditions. 
But when self-consciousness translates into self-flagellation, and self-scrutiny 
replaces engagement with historical others, theorists are reduced to talking about 
themselves talking about themselves. Under the current circumstances, such proj- 
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ects are inappropriate, if not irresponsible. An Indian aphorism makes the point 
well: “Pray tell, what fool would dig a well when a house is on fire?’”’!*” 
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